LI HUNG-CHANG

same greed of gain as he had displayed in military
administration while Governor of Kiangsu.

The superstitions side of Li's mind frequently
asserted itself in strong contrast with his shrewdly
practical common sense ; like Tzu Hsi, however,
he seldom allowed superstition to turn him from any
line of action dictated by his private interests or public
policy. There is ample evidence throughout his career
that his belief in ghostly influences and the unseen
powers in heaven and earth was very similar to that
of the humblest toiler in his ancestral fields, a curious
admixture of Confucian agnosticism with an atavistic
tendency to belief in the supernatural. Where tute-
lary spirits and demons were concerned, he was always
prepared to give them the benefit of reasonable doubts,
so long as his purse was not immediately affected.
Foreign observers, chiefly impressed by the progres-
sive activities of his Tientsin Yamen, were apt to
conclude that his exhibitions of crude superstition
were merely part of his tactful conciliation of public
snetiment, and insincere ; but in this they were
wrong. As an orthodox Confucianist, Li would not
discuss the immortal gods or the powers of darkness,
but his attitude towards the unseen was ever one of
respectful caution. Thus, in 1864, we find him
solemnly memorialising the Throne with a request
that an honorific Imperial tablet should be bestowed
on the tutelary spirits of a shrine at Chang Chow,
by whose aid the rebels had been defeated. In 1877,
the year of the great drought in the northern pro-
vinces, he sent for the sacred rain-compelling tablet
of Hantan and reported thereafter to the Emperor
that its influence with the Dragon King had ISSSh
most satisfactory. In 1894, again, we find the great